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Abstract 

A study was undertaken to assess several aspects of a college 
elementary teacher education program* A total of 200 preservice 
teachers,. 200 supervising teachers, 34 college faculty, and 28 
^ university supervisors participated in the study. Data analysis 
indicates that the perceptions of preservice teachers, their 
supervising teachers, univeifsity supervisors,^ and university 
instructors are similar in concerns about teaching competencies 
that must 6e developed before leaving the program. There were 
some strong correlations between groups in their responses 
to general categories of teaching skills: university supervisors 
and university instructors strongly agreed on their perceptions 
of the teaching skills; supervisor teachers and preservice 
teachers also strongly agreed in their perceptions* All groups 
felt that most of the research**based teacher effectiveness 
skills were either 'Very important" or ''indispensable". 
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Research-Based Teacher Effectiveness Skills; 
Perceptions of Members of a Teacher Education Program 
This document reports on the evaluation activities undertaken 
recently to assess various components of the preservice elementary 
teacher education program in the College of Education at The 
University of Texas at Austin. It is a summary of the evaluation 
efforts undertaken during the spring semester of 1983. 

The evaluation had as its major objectives the following: 

1. To identify elementary teaching skills perceived 

to be most important in a teacher education* program. 

2. To compare the perceptions of faculty, university 
supervisors, supervising teachers, and preservice 
teachers concerning specific elementary teaching 
skills. 

3. To identify preservice teachers' perceptions of 
components of the elementary teacher education 
program. 

The rpsearch study included preservice teachers, supervising 
teachers, uniVersity supervisors, and college faculty. Since 
all the groups are intimately involved in the teacher education 
program, the research design included all of them. It was felt 
that if any group were excluded some important data might be 
excluded. 



Method 

Design and Procedure 

An extended outline of the steps undertaken during the 
study are appended to the report (Appendix A) , The first step was to 
design an instrument in order to collect data on elementary 
preservice skills. Teaching skills identified as part of the 
college's teacher education program were combined with important 
teaching skills identified in teacher effectiveness skills 
research (e.g., Barnes, Borich, Furst, Medley, and Rosenshine). 
A composite list of skills was formed. The skills were categorized 
into six major groups: 

I 

1. Planning 

2. Management of Student Conduct 

3« Instructional Organization and Development 
4. Presentation of Subject Matter 
S* Evaluation 

6. Personal and Professional Qualifications 
See Appendix B for a complete list of all teacher effectiveness skill 
and categories. 

The Teacher Education Skills Survey (T.E.S.S.) instruments 
were distributed to a small sample from all four groups identified 
above. They were asked to review the skills for appropriateness '' 
and relevance to the teacher education program. In addition, '/ 
they were asked to consider wording, question form, and general 



I 
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format. It was decided that a Likert scale would be appropriate 
for the questions under study. Respondents were asked to rank 
each skill' ^bn a scale from 1-S (Indispensable to Not Important). 
On the basis of the rotums^some items were omitted, some were 
clraiiged,and others were added. A final survey instrument was 
developed with a. total of 76 elementary teaching skills currently 
Representative of, the present teacher education program. 
Subjects 

The revised T.E.S.S. Instrument was submitted to 34 university 
faculty members, 2&. university supervisors, 200 supervising 
teachers, and 200 elementary preservice teachers. After completing 
the instruments, all of them were returned to the college. 

A second instrument was developed to ascertain the source 
(original course) where the teaching skills were taught in the 
elementary teacher education program. This survey was identified 
as the Source of Skills Survey (S.O.S.S.). Again, a preliminary 
instrument was sent to a small sample of university faculty. 
Ambiguous, repetitive, confusing, and low*- rated questions were 
deleted. Some were completely rewritten. A final versioii was 
prepared and sent to teacher education university faculty. 

A third set of questions was prepared for use with a 
small volunteer group of preservice teachers. All responses 
were audiotaped and transcribed at a later time for analysis. 
The purpose of the discussion group was to get in-depth feedback 
about their perceptions of the elementary teacher education 
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program. This adaptation of the clinical interview allowed' 
the interviewer to pui;sue various points that ftiight be raised 
during the discussion. The responses recorded would provide 
a rich data base of student perceptions of the elementary teacher 
education program. The question sets and summary of responses 
are included in Appendices C and D. 
Data Collection and Data Analysis 

The T.E.S.S. was mailed individually to all faculty and 
university supervisors for completion and iretum. University 
supervisors gave it to their preservice teachers for completion 
and returned them to the college after completion. University 
supervisors also distributed the instrument to the supervising 

■ ... 

teachers and retum<jd them to the college 

The S.O.S.S. w^s, once more, sent out individually to the 
college faculty. |^ 

The preservice teachers in the discussion group met six 
times for two hours per session* All sessions were audiotaped. 
An initial set of questions was. prepared in advance for each 
session and, thereafter, the interviewer used probing questions 
designed to elicit perceptions of several aspects of the elementary 
teacher education program* The tapes were transcribed and 
the resulting responses analyzed and summarized at a later date. 

All ^responses made on the survey instruments were tabulated 
and transferred onto IVM cards. The coding was checked by an 
assistant on the project. Statistical Package for the Social Sciences 
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(SPSS) was used for analysis of all data collected. Mean scores 
for each group on each skill were calculated. Correlations 
between groups by item and by category were also calculated. 
Data from S.O.S.S. were summarized as tallies from the courses 
identified for each faculty member* 

Results 

The mean scores by groups on the T.E,S,S. instrument are 

summarized in Table 1. 

I 
\ 



1 Insert Table 1 about here 

1 / 

The first fifteen skills with highest overall means are 
summarized in Table 2, ^ 

i 

Insert Table 2 about hele 

t " ' ^ ^ 

\ Looking at each of the six main categories of skills, the 

first two important skills based on combined mean scores from 

all groups is summarized in Table 3, 



Insert Table 3 about here 



The total mean scores for all skill categories from each 
group were calculated and then combined to arrive at a total 
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mean for each categfory. These are summarized in Table 4. 



Insert T"abT€""4 ~aT)out here 



The first five important teaching skills as perceive^ 
by faculty are, summarized in Table 5. 



;i Insert Table 5 about here 



\ The first five important teaching skills as identified by 

/ . university supervisors are summarized in. Table 6. 



* Insert Table 6 about here 



The results of the T.E.S.S. survey instrument completed 
by supervising teachers are summarized in Table 7. The first 
five important teaching skills based on mean scores are identified. 



\ Insert Table 7 about hiere 



Preservice teachers' views as ^o the first five most 
important teaching skills are summarized in Table 8. 



Insert Table 8 about here 
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In summarizing Table 1> the results reveal that 
participants in all of the four groups viewed m of the skills 
as indispensable while the remaining teaching skills were 
viewed as somewhat in^ortant.* Sixteen teaching skills had 
a mean score of 4*5 or better ^ 46 teaching skills had a mean 
score of 4*0 or better, 13 teaching skills had a mean score 
of 3*5 or better, and only one skill had a mean score that 
was less than 3*5* 

A Pearson Product-Moment Correlation was computed to 
determine whether there were any significant correlations 
between subject groups and skills categories. The results 
are summarized in Table 9* 



Insert Table 9 about here 



Table 10 gives the rank order of skills, based on their 
mean scores, by each group* This information will allow one 
to see the relative importance (rank) of each skill by any 
one particular subject group (e*g*. How important is skill i 
to faculty compared to preservice teachers?) * Use Appendix E 
to identify teaching skills the skill numbers, as they 
appear on the tables, can be matched with the skill category 
and number as'Tt appears on the original survey. 

I 

Insert Tabl^lO about here 
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Table 11 combines all subject groups mean scores 
on each itei and indicates tht ranking of the skills. With 
this table, one can assess the importance of each skill 
perceived by all members of the teacher education program. 



Insert Table 11 about here 



Discussion 

In the beginning of the report, the major objectives 

/ 

of this investigation were as follows: 

A. To identify elementary teaching skills perceived 
to be most important in a teacher education 
program. 

^ B. To compare the perceptions of faculty, university 
supervisors, supervising teachers ^ and preservice 
teachers concerning specific elementary teaching 
skills. 

C. To identify preservice teachers* perceptions of 
compon^ts of the elementary teacher education 
program. 

The following {discussion will address the implications 
of the results of the surveys as they relate to the 
objectives. 
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The 76 elementary teaching skills are found in Appendix B 
at the- end of this report. The relative importance and rank 
order by all groups a;** summarized in Table 1. 

A careful examination and comparison of the means for each 
elementary teaching skill reveals close agreement between all 

groups. For instance, preservice teachers vii^wed 92% of the 

\ 

teaching skills very important. Sixty-two eleinentary teaching 
skills had mean \scores of 4.0 or better. Supexyising teachers 
rated 85% of the elementary teaching skills very important. 
Sixty-one elemei.tary teaching sjcills had mean scores of 4.0 
or better. University supervisors viewed 81%' of the elementary ^ 
teaching skills as very important. Fifty-eight elementary 
teaching skills had means of 4.0 or better. University faculty 
viewed 85% of the elementary teaching skills as very important. 

_-_^ix^y-gM_of ^j^^ elem entary teaching skills hnd m*>awc of 4.0 

or better. Overall, 86% of the elementary teaching skills were 
viewed as very important with means of 4.0 6r better. 

The first 15 elementary teaching skills are summarized in 
Table 2. All of them were collectively viewed as very important 
with means of at least 4.51 or better. There appears to be 
little correlation of teaching skills and categories from which 
they are listed as subskills. That is, a variety of teaching 
• skills from all of the categories were viewed as very important. 

Since there is such good agreement between grc^ips on the 
importance of these elementary skills, it can be concluded that 
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a program which lists them as part of the overall program is 

/ 

emphasizing skills that need to be mastered, in order to be a 
competent teacher. This congruence or agreement indicates 
that all^of the groups involved in teacher education are emphasizing 
common-end gpals for the preservice teachers* 

The teaching skills viewed by preservice teachers as important 
are probably ones that they will concentrate on and practice. 
Tiiese are the skills that they feel a competent teacher should 
possess in ordir to be successful in teaching. vSince faculty 

and other groups are in high agreement » those skills will be 

1 ' ■ . 

emphasized and taught generally throughout the elementary teacher 

education program. 

All teacher educators still view management of student 
behavior as the most important skill; planning was a close 
second* Management of behavior is the most important subject 
today and is one of the most difficult for even seasoned -inservice 
teachers to master. It is also a reflection of the changing 
view of authority in the nation^s public schools. Preservice 
teachers are no less concerned about this skill; for if there is 
any area they feel inadequate in^ it is in behavior m&nagement. 
Thus, a great detil of time in the program is spent ^n developing 
behavior management skills. j 

Both university faculty and university superv^ors view 
the instruction of pupils on rules and procedures is the most 
important teaching skill* This is one of the fir/t things 
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that a teacher docs when assuming direction of a class « It 

is a subskill of the management category. Considering behavior 

i 

management skills concerns > this response is not surprising* 
Supervising teachers also were in agreement because they identified 
this skill as number one in importance. Preservice teachers 
were even more concerned by viewing it as almost indispensable. 

Pearson Products-Moment Correlations were computed and summ^^ized 
in Table 9. Five significant correlations were found at the 
0,02 level. Faculty and university supervisors had significant 
correlations with five out of six of the teaching skills categories 
and approached significance with the sixth skills Category, 
The remaining correlations (two) were very close to significance 
while the remaining correlation approached significance. 
Thus, faculty and university supervisors view these categories 
of skills in a similar fashion and emphasize them wh^n working 
with preservice teachers in the teacher education program* 
At least their response of importance would reveal the kinds 
of skills that have relevance to teacher education programs. 

The summary of S.O.S.S. data reveal that most teacher 
education faculty emphasize and stress most of tne skills identified 
in this study in the teacher education courses designed for 
preservice teachers. This is reasonable since faculty viewed 
85% of the teaching skills as very important with a mean score 
of 4*0 or better. It is reasonable to conclude that if these 
skills are viewed as very import^t^ they will be a major part 
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of the teacher education program* Preservice teachers having 
similar views will be motivated to develop these skills* 

In the discussion group seminar^ the preservice teachers 

V 

\ 

were asked to describe their experiences with their coursework, 
their observation field experience » their preservice school 
involvement, the contents of seminars with supervisors « and the 
quality of guidance and supervision provided by the university 
supervisors' and their supervising teachers* 

The students recommended adding ^ourses to the curriculum 
that would address recognizing^ evaluating^ and dealing with 
learning and behavior problems* 

A desire for a broader curriculum *that would require training 

/ 

in all basic subiect areas that they will be teaching in the 
elementary school was expressed* 

They also thought that it is essential to have simultaneous 
practical experience with each methods course* 

They said that they should be required to have specific 
training in behavior management^ identifying learning probloms^ 
and understanding cultural diversities in the classroom* 

In general, the students thought that they benefitted from 
consistent supervision and regular feedback from the supervisor 
and the cooperating teacher* They seemed to be more receptive 
to constructive criticism presented in a positive manner* 

They enjoyed well-planned and practical seminars* Good 
cooperating teacher role models were appreciated* 
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Overall ^ they viewed the student teaching expei ice as 
a valuable learning time. 
Sumroaiiy 

^ The primary purpose of this investigation was to assess 

various cooqponents of an elementary teacher education program. 

Spetifically, the investigation was designed to determine the 
views of faculty, preservice teachers, supervising teachers, 

and /university supervisors toward elementary progVjun teaching 

skills* Another aspect was to compare these views tq, determine 

\ 

the amount of similarity and thus ascertain program sk^ls 
emphasized in various teacher education courses. \ 

It would seem from the results obtained through the 
investigation that there is a high degree of agreement on views of 
elementary teaching skills emphasized in the present teacher 
educ<ition program* Not only faculty and supervisors agree on 
the /importance of the teaching skills, but supervising teachers 
al$o view them in a very similar manner* Thus all three groups 
are probably emphasizing similar skills* This congruence of 
views no 6f>\xbt is due to a very close association between 
faculty and university supervisors as well as an ii>service 
program that develops and en^hasizes these elementary teaching 
skills* 

The findjings that have b^n generated by this investigation 
indicate that these skills which are a major part of the 
university's teacher education program are viewed as important 
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by all involved with it* This strong agreement among groups 
associated with the teacher education program probably e'nhances 
and strengthens it and contributes to the overall success of its 
graduates* Teaching skills viewed important by teacher educators 
as well as preservice teachers are most likely emphasized and 
acquired by the preservice teachers in the teacher education 
program* 

When there is a strong agreement between all members of a 
teacher education program on the importance of specific competencies 
we can feel reasonably safe in assuming that we are consistently 
striving towards the same end* We donH seem to have fragmented 
views on what makes an ^^effective" t^eacher* Since the survey 
skills were based on research^ we can assume that we are on course 
relative to the research in this area* 

The significant relationships between university supervisors 
and university instructors indicates that although teacher 
educators are maintaining autonomy in teaching styles, we are 
teaching the same basic skills* There seems to be consistency 
in the type of preparation deemed important for preservice teachers* 

Though all four sVibject groups seemed to think that most 
of the skills were important, they differed in which ones they 
felt were most important. This brings forth a question of 
transference in regard to what we think should be taught (What 
we say is important) to what is actually being/' taught, ^'or example. 
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if supervising teachers and student teachers think differently 
on which -skills are most important than university supervisors 
and university instructors, are the same skills being stressed 
in the student teaching classroom as in thp college classroom? 
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Table! 

Mean Scores of Teaching Skills by All Groups 



Groups 







University 


SOpervisinc Frejicrfice 


r 

1 Vbfl 1 




Supervisor 


Teacher 


Teacher 




4.500 


4.481 


4*475 


4.474 


4.477 


2 


4.500 


4.615 


4.f516 


4.543 


4. 535 


3 


4.304 


4.407 


4.442 


4.328 


4.381 


4 


4.348 


4*074 


4.223 


4.096 


4.168 


5 


3.783 


4.333 


4*275 


4.284 


4.245 


6 


4.435 


4.519 


4*433 


4.595 


4.507 


■ 7 


4.227 


4.407 


4*150 


4.241 


4.218 


8 


4.318 


4.259 


4,165 


4.087 


4.154 


9 


3.818 


3.963 


3*060 


3*697 


3*881 


10 


4.391 


4.222 


4,123 


4.148 


4.164 


n 


4*182 


4*160 


4.068 


4.175 


4.129 


\2 1 


4.174 


4*333 


4*109 


4.191 


4*169 


13 


4.391 


4.481 


4*308 


4.3^ 


4.340 


14 


4.826 


4.815 


4.803 


4*896 


4.843 


15 


4*652 


4.778 


4*730 


4.879 


4.788 


16 


4*130 


4.185 


4.336 


4.287 


4*286 


17 


4.174 


4*074 


4*393 


4.431 


4*361 


llB 


4*174 


4*185 


4.320 


4*400 


4.328 


' 19 


4.500 


4*593 


4*541 


4.422 


4.495 


1 20 


4.739 


4*519 


4.598 


4.509 


4.566 


\2\ 


4*545 


4*519 


4*492 


4.629 


4*554 


22 


4.304 


4*556 


4«508 


4.612 


4*538 


23 


4.273 


" 4.259 


4.467 


4*661 


4*507 


24 


4*095 


3*926 


4*156 


4.259 


4*171 


25 


4.391 


4.296 


4.328 


4*383 


4.352 


26 


4*304 


4*259 


4.393 


4.513 


4*422 


27 


4.000 


4*308 


4*256 


4*174 


4.207 


23 


4*130 


4*038 


4*223 


4.405 


4*273 


29 


4.826 


4*778 


4.736 


4.759 


4*756 


30 


4.261 


4*038 


3*975 . 


4*155 


4.077 


31 


3*409 


3*407 


3*669 ' 


3*757 


3.745 


32 


4.304 


4*444 


4.361 


4.466 


4.406 


33 


4,609 


4.519 


4*459 


4.560 


4*517 


34 


3*783 


3*926 


3.908 


3*814 


3*862 


35 


.4^000 


• 4*037 


4.091 


4*235 


4*136 


36 


4«000 


4*111 


4*123 


4*086 


4.098 


37 


4*652 


4*519 


4*570 


4*543 


4*561 


38 


4*609 


4*741 


4*746 


4*733 


4*729 


39 


3*826 


4*222 


4.281 


4*147 


4.165 


40 


3*818 


3*889 


3*934 


4.027 


3*957 


41 


3*870 


3*704 


4*033 


4*053 


3.997 




— 4*138- 


4*038* ~ 


3.992 


4*070 


4.049 


43 . 


4*696 


4*615 


4*825 


4*655 


4*599 


44 


4*045 


4*111 


4*246 


4*293 


4*237 


45 ' 


4*435 


4*370 


4*500 


4*603 


4*524 


46 ' 


4*409 


4.185 


4*426 


4*504 


4*434 


47 


4*478 


4*370 


4*402 


4*400 


4*404 


4a 


3*783 


3*519 


3*711 


3*409 


3*577 


49 


3*826 


* 3*815 


4*123 


4*138 


4.076 


M 


4*455 


4.185 ' 


4*270 


4*362 


4*314 


SI 


4*053 


3*760 


3*807 


4*183 


3*975 


62 


4«043 


3*667 


3*902 


3*930 


3*902 


53 


4*000 


4*115 


4*164 


4*204 


4.163 


64 


4*273 


4*037 


4*183 


4*193 


4*180 1 


IS 


4*739 


4*630 


4*554 


4*748 


4*654 




3*682 


3*500 


3*876 


3*957 


3*859 


67 

** 


4*174 


4*407 


4*554 


4*470 


4*476 


68 


3*864 


3*778 


4,124 


4*148 


4*081 


IQ 

9W 


4*217 


-4*037 


4*140 


4*254 


4*182 


60 


4*435 


4. '^19 


4*281 


4.539 


4*420 


61 


4*478 


4.J70 


4.221 


4*431 


4*340 


52 


1*045 


S*MN) 


3*066 


3*250 


3*131 


63 


4*609 


4*259 


4.385 


4*421 


4*406 


64 


4*652 


4*444 


A 467 


A MO 


4*517 


65 


4*429 


4*074 


4.361 


4*362 


4.339 


66 


4*136 


3*889 


4*107 


4*235 


4*140 


67 


4*636 


4*481 


4*369 


4*374 


4*402 


68 


4*227 


3*926 


3*992 


3*974 


3*996 


69 


3*318 


3,407 


3*595 


3*513 


3*523 


70 


4*217 


3.923 


3*975 


3*927 


3*971 


71 


4*261 


4*080 


4.225 


4*409 


4.290 


72 


4*043 


4*333 


4*372 


4.595 


4*432 


73 


3*652 


3*481 


3 410 


4*140 


3*898 


74 


4*217 


4*222 


4*331 


4*491 


4*376 


3*783 


4*148 


4*174 


4.284 


4*185 


11 


4*087 


4.259 


4.372 


4*461 


4.374 


roul 


4.213 


4*182 


4.242 


4.298 
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Table 2 

Rank Order of First Fifteen Teaching Skills 



18 



Item 



Skill 



Me^n Rank 



14 Has clear rules and procedures 4.84 1 

15 Instructs ptipils on rules and procedures 4.79 2 
29 Is consistent in enforcement of rules 4.76 3 
38 Secures students' attention before 4.73 4 

beginning 

55 Provides feedback (positive feedback, 4.65 5 

negative, academic praise, nonevaluative 

feedback, supportive correction) 

43 Provides clear presentations 4.60 6 

20 Holds students accountable for behavior 4.57 7 
37 Keeps students actively involved in 4.56 8 

1 essons 

21 Signals appropriate behavior 4.55 9 

22 Establishes eye co^itact 4.54 10 
2 Identifies and selects the instructional 4.53 11 

activity in which the students will engage 
for a given pe?^iod of instructional time 

45 Checks for understanding of assignment 4.52 13 

« 

33 Uses material matched to ability levels 4.52 13 
of students 
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Table 2 (continued) 

Item Skill Mean Rank 



64 Test tasks are representative of the 4.52 13 

• . subject matter taught 

M 1 23 Praises ^ 4.51 15 
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Table 3 

Rankings of First Two Teaching Skills in Each Skill Category 



Category 



Item 



Skill 



Mean 



Planning 



Management of 
Student Conduct 

Instructional 
Organization and 
Development 



14 
15 

37 
33 



Identifies and selects content (one or 4.S3 

more concepts, skills, facts, rules, 

principles, laws) to be taught 

during a lesson ^ ^ 

Prepares and arranges materials to be 4.51 

readily available for a particular 

segment of instruction 

Has clear rules and procedures 4*84 

Instructs pupils on rules and procedures 4.78 

Keeps students actively involved in a lesson 4*56 

Uses materials matched to ability levels 

of students 4 #52 
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Table 3 (continued) 



Category 



Item 



Skill 



m 

Mean Rank 



HrBsentation of 
Subject Matter 



Evaluation 



38 Secures students* attention before beginning 4.73 
55 Provides feedback (positive feedback, 4.65 

negative feedback, academic praise, 

nonevaluative feedback, supportive 

correction) 

64 Test tasks are representative of the 4.52 

subject matter taught 
67 Uses test data feedback to monitor progress 4.40 

toward course objectives, to provide 

reinforcement of successful learning to the 

learner, and to identify specific 

errors in understanding 



1 
2 
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Table 3 (continued) 

Rankings of First Two Teaching Skills in Each Skiill Category 



Category Item Skill ' Mean Rank 



Professional and 72 Works cooperatively with colleagues and other 4.43 



Personal Growth staff persons 



74 Is clean, neat, and well-groomed 4.38 
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Table 4 . 

Rank Order of Teaching Skills Categories by Total Means 



Category 


Mean 


Rank 


Management of Student Conduct 


4.42 


1 


Planning 


4.27 


2 


Personal /Professional Growth 


4.16 


3 


Presentation of Subject Matter 


4.16 


3 


Instructional Organization and Development 


4.15 


5 


Evaluation 


4.14 


6 



I 

1 



.1 

I 



29 
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Table 5 

First Five Teaching Skills Perceived Important by Faculty 



Item .Skill Mean Rank 



14 


Has cleBT rules and Drocedures 


4 83 


1 


29 


Is consistent in enforcement of rules 


4.83 


1 


20 


Holds students accountable for behavior 


4.74 


3 


55 


Provides feedback (positive feedback, 

• 

negative feedback, academic praise, 
nonevaluative feedback, supportive 
correction) 


4.74 


3 

\ 


43 


Provides clear presentations 


4.70 


5 


/ • • 
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Table 6 

First Five Teaching Skills Perceived Important by University 
Supervisors 

Item Skill Mekn Rank 



14 Has clear rules and procedures 4«8l\ 1 

15 Instructs pupils on rules and procedures 4«78\ 2 

\ 

\ 

29 Is consistent in enforcement of rules 4.78 \ 2 
38 Secures students* attention before 4.74 \ '4 

begiiining 

3. Sequences content in the order in which 4«61 \ 5 
subject natter will be taught \ 



31 
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Table 7 

First Five Teaching Skills Perceived Important by Supervising 
Teachers 



Item 


Skill 


Mean 


Rank 


14 

1 


Has clear rules and procedures 


4.80 


1 


38 


Secures students* attention before 


4.75 


2 




beginning 






29 


Is consistent in enforcement of rules 


4.74 


3 


IS 


Instructs pupils on rules and 


4.73 


4 




procedures 






20 


Holds students accountable for 


4.60 


5 




behavior 
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Table 8 



First Five^A^Teaching Skills Perceived Important by P'reservice 



Teachers 



Item 



14 
15 

29 
55 



38 




Skill 



Mean 



rules and procedures 4.90 
Instructs pupils on rules and 4.88 
procedures 

is consistent in 'enforcement of rules 4.76 
Provides feedback (positive feedback, 4.75 
negative feedback, academic praise, 
nonevaluative feedback, supportive 
correction) 

Secures studeiits' attention before 4.53 
beginning 



Rank 



1 

2 

4 
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Table 9 

Pearson Product Moment Correlations Between Subject Groups and 
Skills Cat eyries 

'■ ■ ■ " ' ' , 1 ■ ■ ■ - ■ . 

Category Subject Groups Correlation 



Planning Faculty and University pa. 022* 

Supervisors 

Management of Faculty and University p«.001** 
Student Conduct Supervisors 

Supervising Teachers and pe.OS?*** 
Preservice Teachers / 

Instructional Faculty and University p«.001** 
Organization Supervisors 
and Development 

Presentation of Faculty and University p«.0Ol** 
Subject Matter Supeivisors 

Evaluation Faculty and University pa. 001** 

Supervisors 

University Supervisbrs and pa. 060*** 

Supervising Teachers 
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Table 9 (continued) 



Category 


Subject Groups 


Correlation : 


Personal and 


Faculty and University 


pB.056*** ^ 


Professional 


Supervisors 




Growth 


University Supervisors' and 


p=.057*** 




Preservice Teachers 


• 



^<.05 *^<. 01 ***approaches significance 



4 



\ 



! 
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Table 10 



Rank Order oi Skills by Each Subject Group 



30. 



if 

"■'il 



o 

M 

I 





Faculty 


Univartity 


SiMrvitlng Preservtct 












Skill 








1- 


14 


14 


14 


14 


« 


29 


15 


38 


15 


3 


20 


29 


29 


29 


4 


55 


38 


15 


55 


5 


43 




20 


38 


.V 


37 


* 


• 37 


23 


7 


64 




57 


43 


p 
o 


15 


10 


55 


21 




67 


22 
* * 


19 


22 


10 


33 


21 


43 


45 


J J 


38 


6 


2 


6 


12 


63 


11 


22 


72 




21 




45 


33 


14 


2 


37/ 
60' 


21 


64 


15 


X 


1 




16 


19 




23 


37 


17 


47 


,| 

i 9 


64 


60 


Ifl 


61 


ft/7 


33 


26 




50 




3 


20 


20 


45 


I4 

y>H 


6 


46 


21 


60 




46 


74 


22 


O 


"'47 


1 


2^ 


65 




17 


57 


24 


46 


/ 45 


' 26 


, 32 


25 


10 


47 


63 


76 


2ft 


1 3 




72 


17 


27 


25 ' 


1 *> 


76 


61 


2A 


4 




67 


19 


20 

A7 


fl 

D 


•?2 
/ * 


32 


63 


30 
j\j 


32 


i>7 


65 


71 


11 
^1 


22 




16 


26 


12 


26 


21 


74 


18 




3 


/ ■ B 


25 


47 


14 


54 


/ 63 


18 


25 




21 


9ft 


13 


67 


Jo 


30 


7ft 


39 


50 


17 






60 


65 


lA 


42 


10 


5 


13 


10 


ftfi i 


7^ 

/ *l 


50 


3 


4n 
■•1/ 


7 / 


1 ft 


27 


44 


41 


59 


4ft 


44 


16 


42 


70 


1ft 


71 


5 


41 


74 




28 ^ 


75 




1 1 


1 1 


4 


24 


HZ* 


VA 




61 


59 


NO 


12 

* * 


Itl 
9J 


54 


7 


47 


ft7 


%ft 


75 


35 


HO 


;i 7 




0 


66 


40 


ftft 




53 


53 




' 1ft 

1 V 


H 


24 


54 


PI 


2fi 




7 


12 


*I2 


24 


ft5 


59 


51 


*ll 


76 




58 


11 


54 


51 


42 


- 36 


27 


55 


44 


20 


10 


30 


56 ' 


52 


35 


49 


58 


57 


72 


54 


12 


10 


56 


36 


59 


66 


. 39' 


59 


35 


9 


35 


73 


60 


53 


34 


li 


49 


61 


27 


68 


41. 


4 


62 


41 


24 


42 


8 


63 


56 


70 


68 


36 




39 


40 


30 


42 


49 


ftft 


70 


41 ' 


66 


40 


49 


40 


40 


67 


9 


56 


34 


66 


66 


40 


51 


52 


56 


69 


34 


48 


56 


52 


70 


5 


41 


31 


70 


71 


75 


52 


9 


9 


72 


56 


56 


73 


34 


73 


73 


73 


51 


31 


74 


31 


69 


48 


69 


75 


69 


31 


69 


48 


76 


62 


62 


62 


62 
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TabU 11 



Mean* Scores of Teaching Skills by All Groups 



lim 
turner 



1> 



I 


14 


z 


15 


3 


29 


4 


38 


S 


55 


6 


43 


7 


20 


8 


37 


9 


21 


10 


22 


11 


2 


12 


45 


13 


33 


U 




19 


8 


IS 


23 


17 


19 


18 


1 


19 


57 


20 


48 


21 


72 


22 


28 


23 


80 


24 


32 


24 


83 


26 


47 


27 


87 


2S 


3 


29 


74 


30 


78 


31 


17 


32 \ 


25 


33 


13 


33 


81 


35 


89 


36 


18 


37 


60 


38 " 


71 


39 


18 


40 


28 


41 


5 


42 


44 


43 


7 


44 


27 


45 


39 


4$ 


75 


47 


69 


48 


94 


49 


24 


60 


12 


61 


4 


62 


10 * 


63 


63 


64 


8 


66 


88 


66 


16 


67 


11 


68 


38 


69 


66 


80 


- 30 


81 


49 


62 


42 


' 83 


41 


84 


88 


86 


61 


88 


70 


87 


40 


80 


62 


89 


73 


70 


9 


71 


14 


72 


68 


73 


31 


74 


48 


76 


89 


1 ^» 


82 



1.843 
4.788 
4.756 
4.729 
4.854 
4.699 
4.586 
4.581 
4.554 
4.538 
4.535 
4.524 
4.617 
4.617 
4.507 
4.607 
4.495 
4.477 
4.478 
4.434 
4.432 
4.422 
4.420 
4.406 
,4.408 
4.404 
4.402 
4.381 
4.378 
4.374 
4.381 
4.352 
4.340 
4.340 
4.339 
4.326 
4.314 
4.290 
4.268 
4.273 
4.249 
4.237 
4.218 
4.207 
4.166 
4.185 
4.182 

f:m 

4.171 
4.189 
4.188 
4.184 
4.183 
4.164 
4.140 
4.138 
4.129 
4.098 
4.061 
4.077 
4.078 
4.049 
3.997 
3.998 
3.975 
a. 971 
3.957 
3.902 
3.898 
3.881 
3.882 
1.869 
3.749 
3.677 
3.623 
1.131 
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Appendix A 

-Steps- in Rvaluation — - 



The following steps and procedures were executed in the evaluation 
process : 

1) Analyze teacher education program components (e.g., courses, field 
experiences, student teaching). 

2) Use analysis of teacher education program to develop a seminar 
discussion guide. 

3) Select at random preservice teachers for self- reporting on teacher 
education program components. 

\ 

4) Randomly select supervising teachers for participation in a 'survey 
of teacher education components. 

5) Select a discussion leader to lead discussion groups of preservice 
teachers on teacher education program. 

6) Record all discussions for later transcription. 

7) Analyze transcriptions and data collected. 

8) Examine The University of Houston's and the State of Florida's 
new evaluation systems for teacher education programs. 

9) Obtain The University of Texas at Austii^'s teacher education 
objectives from the College of Education. 

10) Examine The University of Texas at Austin's teacher education program 
guidelines. These guidelines specified courses to be taken by all 

: education majors. 

i 

11) : Review the literature in order to develop a definition of teacher 

"effectiveness". Drs. Robert Soar, Susan Barnes, Thomas Good, and 
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Gary Griffin of the University of Texas at Austin's Research and 
Development Center for Teacher Education were consulted and their 



' current research findings discussed and documented. 

12) \;onduct further research on effective teaching competencies. ERIC 
searches were made and the literature was surveyed in order to identify , / 
^^•effi^ctive" teaching competencies (based on student achievement). 

13) Define the varied components of The University of Texas at Austin's 
teacher education program. These components consisted of coursework» 
field experiences, and student teaching. 

i' 

14) Match and combine The University of Texas at Austin's teacher education 
objectives with research-based effective teaching competenclles and 
compose a list of "teacher effectiveness skills" for questionnaires. 

15) The instrument to be developed was intended to be used for the following 
groiqps : 

A« Faculty of core education courses; n » 34 ' 

B, University supervisors of elementary student teachers; n « 28 

C, Supervising teachers of student teachers; n « 200 

D, Preservice teachers • elementary; n » 200 

16) The questionnaires listed the coiq>6tenci6s in item 14 above and were 
rated for importance from each groups 

17) The instrument was pretestell for various styles and format and reader 
ease. 

18) It was decided that the Likert scale would be appropriate for the type 
of questionnaire used in this research. IHfferent types of Likert 
scales were pretested. A scale from 1-5 was selected (very important- 
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not very important). 
19) '1 Itens were renoved based on duplication and reader confusion. 
^0) General to specific ordering was done for each umbrella category- 

in the questiomiaire. 

21) Cover letters explaining the project were, swjt^to all the 
participants in each group. 

22) A method for distribution of questionnaires was selected* 
One packet was given to the supervisors and they disseminated 
the questionnaires tCK supervising teachers and preservice 
teachers. The faculty's questionnaires were sent individually. 

23) A method for collecting the questionnaires was identified. 

24) For the in-^U^^pth personal discussion groups the organization 
was as follows: a), a notice wa^ sent out through university 
supervisors for preservice teacher volunteers; b) the preservice 
teachers met six times > once a week» for two hours each session; 
c) the sessions were audio-taped for transcription at a later 
time. 

25) Specific questions were constructed for use during each discussion 
— -seTsTon with preservice teachers. 

26) In part I of the instructors* survey the skills were rated 
for importance. The responses from part I were recorded. 
Ambiguous > repetitive > confusing^ and low-rated questions 
were deleted. Some questions necessitated fewording changes. 

27) Part II of the instructors* questionnaire for identifying 
specific courses was sent out. In part II « the area of 
focus was cuurso(s) in which the skills were covered* 
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28) Resppnses from all qiicrstionnaire^ ^ere recorded on data sheets* 

29) Information on data $heets was transferred onto computer 
data cards* 

30) Research specialists were consulted for an appropriate statistical 

package to analyze the datar It was suggested that the 

\ 
\ 

statistical Package for the Social Sciences (IsPSS) be used 
and a program was written for the data analysiV. 

31) The statistical information sought froni the data on the ratings 
questionnaires were as follows: i 

A. Frequencies (raw scores and percentages) of each skill 

item by group (supervising teachers > university supervisors > 
faculty, and preservice teachers). This amounted to four 
sets of data with 77 variables. 

B. Frequencies of total areas (planning, management of student 
conduct, etc.) by group. This also resulted in four sets 
of data. 

C. Cross tabulations between each group for each ite. 
(University supervisors, faculty, supervising teachers, 
preservice teachers responses to skill k, skill 2, etc.). 

D. Correlation between groups by item to indicate most significant 
cells. 

32) Statistical information sought from faculty's part II- (source 
questionnaire) was a simple tally of responses of the course (s) 
that included each skill. 

33) Preservice teacher discussion group tapes were transcribed 
and placed onto charts (samples in Appendix D). 
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Appendix B 
Teacher Effectiveness Skills Survey 




A. CoBteat Cov«r*8t > 

•(1)1. IdmtlflM the ■iftjtct Mtttr that it to be tei^bt 

during * fiven M0M»t oo iaetn>ctio o - — — - " ■ ' ■ 1 2 3 ^» „ , S ,,, 

(2)2« idratiflM m4 ttlMts coBimt (one or sort eooeeptt, 
•kills • fMtt« rulttt prinelplMt Imn) to bt ton^t 

AirlBf • lotto a ■ ' ' ' 1 2 ^ k ^ 



(3)3« ta^utsoM coatont la tbt ordor la vhl^ tiftjoet Mttor 

irin bo taught 1 2 3 »» 5 



(4) li« poeot eootont by opopifVlag tbe awuDt of tvibjoct wttor 

to bo touflht during o togsottt of iMtryctlo a 1 2 3 >i ^ 

B. UtUlMtloo of iMtnietloMl Mfttorltls 

(5) 1 » Idontlfloo tod ooloeto Mtorlolo bgr ooalog tpoelfle 

tost pogoo or othor typtt of mtorlola to bo ytod for 

lootructlo tt ■ ■ 1 2 3 » S 

(6) 2« Moofoo loitruetlOMl Mtorlol bgr proporlog oad orroag« 

lag Mtorlalo that aro to bo uaod tw a ^partloalar ao|« 

aont of laotmotloa ao tbat thogr art roadlly afailtblo ■ > 1 2 3^8 

C. Aetlvltgr Strueturo 

(7) 1* Idootlfioa aad aolocto tho laatmetloaal aetlTltr bgr 

atatlag the aetltrlty la uhl^ a/ho or tho atudoata 

vlU oagago for a glvoa poriod of laatiMotloaal tlao" — 1 2 3 <i 5 

(8) 2« aoqaeocoa laatructlcaal aotlvitj bgr citlag aa or4or 

or pattora for a aorloa of aoti^tloa ■ 1 2 3 >i 3 



(9)3« paeoo laatruetloaal aetlirl^ bgr apoelfyiag tho 
OBOuat of tlM to bo apoat oa aa aotltltgr or tho 
avBbor of aetlvltlot to bo oo^plotod irlthla a glvoa 

p«nod 1 ?L 

«Skin numbers as thojf appear on the tables ( ) are in parenthesis 
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(10)l» identiflM mtettd iMntr outetee that tbould re- 
sult froB i^tnictiooi toth general aod •peeific«»-*«< 
/ . 

(U)2* evmluetei^ iMl/ltoetnictioa 9<>ngruefiee fey rtleti&g 
expeetM etudent ouicoaes %o contest » instruction- 
si scl4vity» tesching-leaming msterislst instrue- 
tlon^omt or otber in^ructionnl elements-——- 

£• Disgn^is 

(12) 1» identifies leemer state \/r indicating ¥bst tbe 

learner does knov or needs to knov, should be able 
to do » or hoe the learner should feel« 

(13) 2* evaluates learner end-atate by deteraining whether 

or not studente have met established criteria for 
acceptable perfonDance**-^--^-^-*^— 




X 2 3^<> 



OTHER t 

II. MAHAOEMEirr OF gTUDEPT 

A* ClMsrooB AaaieistrfetiM 
(14)1. hM cl—r rulM Md procedures- 



(15) 2. iBstrueta yugplls ob rulM and proetdures- 

(16) 3. beglBi cloi pro^ly."-"-" " '-' ■■ i. — — — 



(17) it. BOVM ttudeots through transltioB (uiekly end 



(18) hM elusrooa armged for auie of BoveaeBt ud 
viBihiiity- ■■ ■ ■ 



B. PrevaatiOB of Mahduivior 

(19) 1. is Mtively iBvolvod with ttudeBts or aetivtly 
iBitruetia fr i — — 



(20) 2. holds studoBts aeeouatahla for behavior- 

(21) 3. aigBali i4>preprlate behavior ————— 

(22) l». ettabliahee ^rt coatacW ' 



-- a, 

i 



1^2_3^i 



1— 2__3. 
1 2 3 

1—2—3- 

1 2 , 3 h 5 



j»_5 

>— ^ 

>— ?— 

i— 



1— 2,...3. 
1—2—3. 

l__2 ^3. 



>— ?_ 
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(23) 5. pr«lt— 

(24) 6. Man ft rTittj of iwrardt- 



(25)7. aooiten OB-tMk b^vlor- 
C. IteMtiM to MStbahofior 




(26) 1. roopoads «uieUy to sitbAoTier- 

(27) 2. eerrtetf •poeifie ttudoat (•)•>— 

(28) 3. citot tpMlfle >»!••■■■■ ' 



(29) l». is eootUtoBt i9 mforeawDt of rulw- — ■'■ 

pIBSRt 

111, IH8TirUCTI0»AL OBOj«IZATIOi AWD PEVELOPMEIIT 
(SO) 1, rolatoi eoi^toat to otudoat itttorott wd bftckgroum 



1 2 3 i i S 
i 2 3 k ' 5 



(31) 2. foUovt piro»ei|^1wd eiirrleulu» 

(32) 3. ttOM ft vftrS«t]r| (\f Bfttorlftlft ft* wll ftt vorkteoka/ 

tftxtbookf— 




(33) V. uftM Bfttorlftlft to ftbiUtgr lovolf of otudMitft 

(34) 5. urtft Iftrgt groi9 or initio elftai iutrvetiOB< 

(35) €, uftOft ftftftll iro«t iifttntetioB-r 



(36) 7. froupft Igr akllitar lovol for aptoifle elftoft ftetlvitloft 

(37) 8. koopft fttttdoDtft ftotivoly iBvolvod itt loMoai ■ 




zv. vnamnm or anm mm 

A. Propftriac BtateBta for tho Loaaea 

(38) 1. soeuraa atvdaata* attoatioa teforo bogiimlac- 

(39) 2. rrrlova pravieua cortaa t « ■■' ■ — 
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(40) 3. flv«i/i«Ai r«tlon«I« fdr lefo n - — ■■■■ ■■ 

(41) sUttt otJjtcU w " ■■ 

B. T«Mh«ir Prasaatatioa of Lamob 

(42) 1. u«M isitUtiaf wtivltim to boglA Imsou- 



(43) 2. providM elmr prwoUti o ni. ^ 

(44) 3. pr«twt* ■ot*riol la nmU •taps— 4p 

(45) b. checks ftor ttftdoritoaaiae of .Mtii 

(46) 5. oagocw is dlteiastieB (probM, rcfhr^M* quostloos, 

proBpti )■■•-■-• ■■■ 

(47) 6. aalntidu Mtlvt partleipfttioa Iqr at^teati- 



(48) 7. eallt cm •tudeatt la • qrttanatlc aaai^er- 

(49) 8. Mka «uMtloaa ttot taiiblo studntt tc| oawor vltb 

blgh dogrM of mccn-'i 



r 



(50) 9, win cofBltl'To loTcl of q^ottloa t \ 

(51) 10. pre^dftt aaivon to ftuoatloai-- j 

(52) 11. proaotot voital latoraetloa botvtw iti^doata-— 

(53) 12. eoaduets eoBtrellod praetleo oror a«v Material- 

(54) 13. ttoalton raspoaaaa far corractaaw | 



I 

(55) Ik, prevldai faadback (peaitlira faatfbaek, ^agatlva 

fMdbaek, aeaiaale prAlaa, aoarraluatiya faodback, 
supportlva coiroctlca)- " ■ " ' / ' 



e. StudoBt Piraetlea iftar FrataaUtloa 

(58) 1. glTot rolatad atatwarii aaalpMOta 

(59) 2. Maltort tt a two yk , / 




(60) 3. vorka vltb laOlvlAiials- 




1. 



1— 

12 3 



1—8— J. 
12 3 



1. 
I. 

1 



_2 3_ 



_2. 

2 



1 . 2 3 
1 g 3 



1— J. 



(56) 19. aaaa ujlalaatlag aetlirltlaa to eoaol^ daily laatoaa 1 a 3 i 

(57) 16. asoa ttaadard ttmlla b / ■' 18 3 < 



1— JL«3-J»— ?. 



J— 
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(61) )»• pmidM jttudratt opportuaitiM to tpply nmf Itarolog^ 

(62) $• MtlgM hoBgwrt ■ ■ ■ 




(63) 6. holds ttttdtntt MOOUDteblo for wlgnmeati— "i^--— — 1 2 3 >i_ 5 

(64) 1* ttit tMki trt n^hMintitive of tht<*ttibl^^^^ 

Uught^^ ■ ■■■ ■ 1 2 3 U 5 



. (65)2* prtpartt for ttttlaf Igr aotlvfttlag tlit ftudMi to put 
forth tboir boot of fort, firlUarttlfig tbt ttudoiit 
irlth tht toot fonot, osplolnlof nlqr tho toot io rolovaat, 

tod boo tbo oooroo irlll bo Mood«»" « *">i ■ 1 2 3 >i 5 

(66) 3* eoDtrolo toot oovlroamoiit \if odjuotlng pbyolool oooditioM 

t diotroctiom, toqporoturo, ud oootlof arroagoaoato 1, 2 3 ^ 5 

(67) li« utoo toot data foodtaok to aoaitor progrooo toirard 

couroo objootiTOo, to proirido roiaforeonoBt of oueooooful 
loaniag to tbo loaraor, aad to idoatiiy opoolfio 

orroro la uadorotaa d i ag * "— ■ ■ ■■■■ 1 2 3 h S 

(68) 9.' 11000 a irariotgr of toot foraato 1 2 3 ii 5 

(69) 6. IIOOO bOtb pro- aad pOOttOOtO" ■■■■■■■■■■ ■ i ■■■■■ 1 2 3 > i S 

(70) 7. ttooo a iraiiotj of data ooureoo for oiraluatloa puipoooo*«~-— 1 2" 3 * i 8 

(71) 8. obocka bOMvoi^ aad rotans cradad papora proaptl y- - ■ 1 2 3 * i 5 

(72) 1* vorilo oooporati^ljr vltb collooguoi aad othor staff poraoao— • 1, ,2 3 k 5 

(73) 2. partlcipatoo ia aohool aad ^rofoaaloaal aetlvitloo bigrood 

tbo ClaOarOCa "" ■ ■ - »■ i ■ „ i ■ i. ., — ■ ■■■■ 



(74)3. it oloaa, aoat, aad Mll-irooaod^ 




(7$)li. it offieioat at rootlao aad olorioal iforfc 

(76)9. it aet tar^br or abloat for roaooao otbor tbaa baaltb/oaorgoney 1 2 3 ^ 5 
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Appendix C 

s 

Discussion Group Questions 
Sample: 7 elementary student teachers enrolled in The University of 

« 

Texas Teacher Education Program were randomly selected* 
TWo of the participants also received Kindergarten endorsements* 
Notices were sent to all elementary student teachers announcing 
this seminar. 

Setting: The seminars were held every Wednesday from 1:30 p.m. to 

3:30 p.m. for a period of six weeks. The meeting, place_was .- 
a room on campus with comfortable tables and chairs. The 
seminars were audiotaped. ■ e 

Format: The discussion group was lead by an interviewer... A series of * 
structured questions was asked by the interviewer and the 
members of the group respond-d to the questions as they chose. 

Sample Questions 

Coursework: 

1 . "We are 'going to discuss your coursework. Think of the coursework 
that you have had in preparation for becoming a teacher. Which 
courses did you find 'elpful in prepa. ig you for student teaching?" 

** Interviewer applies this series of questions to each of the following: 
Methods courses. Educational Psychology courses (required). 
Specialization courses. Other Required courses. 

2. "What things were included in that course that you felt were 
helpful?" 

3. "How is this helping you in student teaching?" 
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4. "Which courses were not helpful?" 

5. "Why was this course not helpful?" 

6. "Have you practiced anything from this course in your student 
teaching?" 

7. "What were some of the things you did in this course?" . 

8. "Would you recommend this course to fellow students?" 

)», "What suggest ion (s) do you have for improving this course?" 

10. "What course(s) would you suggest adding to your Teacher Education 
curriculum? Why? How do you think this will help you?" 

11. "Which courses would you suggest dropping from your program 
(if any)? Why?" 

Field Experiences: 

1. "Where in your program have you had the opportunity to work in the 
•field' with studonts?" 

2. "Have these experiences been helpful? How?" 

3. "Have any of these experiences been detrimental? How?" 

'4. "How much time each week did you spend in the classroom in your 
'Observation Block' ?" 

5. "Did you feel that was enough time?" 

6. "Would you like to have had more time in the field?" 

7. "What kinds of things were you involved with in your fieldwork?" 

8. "What were your feelings about the things in which you were involved 
in the block?" 

9. "Would you change how the fieldwork is structured in your Teacher 
Education Program? How?" 
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Appendix D 
Semina]\Tapeis Transcriptions 

COURSEHORK 



Helpful Courses 
4n Stu<ient Teacher 
freparaUon 

Science Methods 



Helpful Aspects 


Why? \ 


Applicable to Your 
Student Teaching? 


Hom7 


Good teacher 


New activities \ 
each Meki lots \ 
of experiments* \ 
Implied concepts 
to classroom* 


(ave not had a chance 
;o do so but would like 
:o use a lot of science 
sin ay class. 




Good teacher* 


Hfferent actlvt- 
tl€S and used hand* 
outs for future 
reference* 


Teacher has not allowed 
tlmeVyett but would 
Tike u teach science* 




Were able to do a 
couple of activities 
In front of the 
class^ 


Could try own 
Ideas* 






Hands-on experience* 


Motivational 






PuDoets* reading 
aloud to kids 
every day* using 
different methods 
of teaching (l.e*, 
plays) 




Used puppets and 
creative writing* 
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Other 



t can't wait 
to try some of 
that stuff, 
was great 1* 



Field expeHeiM 
would not have 
enhanced courst 
Handi*on was 
enough* 



Language Arts 
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COURSeWORK 



telpfut Courses 
In Student Teacher 
hrcinraH on 



SCO 332 



SCO 371 



Reading Concentration 
Internship 



Cd psychology 



Helpful Aspects 



Increased awareness 
of the h andica pped 

Halnstreanlng 



Classroon teaching 
experience every 
day for one 
semester 



Helped minstrean 
Skil ls 

Regular teachers 
are often unawre 
of special students 
needs. 



IHisUlve and 
Negative Relnforcent 



Why? 



Appllc^te to Your 
Student Teaching? 



YES 1 1 



*I ffeel like If you 
gave m a classroom 
and said teach read- 
ing. I could tell you 
what I would do . . . 
but In math I'm 
scared to death." 



Not a whole lot. 



How? 



Other 
Coonents 




*Mi've had ta 
much ptycholofif 
since we got i» 
child deve1opi# 
and thoy all 
say the 
thing." 



SCO Observation 



Field Experience 



Correlation studies 
writing sanples* 
case studies* how 
to help a falling 
child. 



Yes. 



Looked for consistent 
spelling errors and 
wording of phrases 
In certain children. 
Could pinpoint areas 
where help was needed 
for Individual stud- 
ents. 



*Had Field 
Experience* 
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COURSElKffiK 



Courses Both 
flelpftti and 
llBii-HelDful 



Holpful 



Aspec^i 



Hhy? 



ion>he1pfu1 
Aspects 



Why? 



Applicable 
to Stu<ieiit 
TeachiM? 



Su99est1on$ 
for 

WPfOVCTtHt .. 



I Heading Methods 
;^Cours0 (370E) 



ett and professor 



Ho practical 
experience 



Learned to adnrinlster 
IRI testSo 



Field experience 



Could now adirinlster 
tests t although notes 
would have to be 
consul tede 



No experience 
iHth students 



Amunt of tine 
spent at school 



Math Methods 
Course 



Learning how 
professor thinks 
Is the best My 
to present a 
concept* 



Teaching self 
how to do %Qm^ 
thingo 



Teaching the mterlal 
to yourself 



Review of material 
goodies well as ''why 
rules and theories 
worke Also gives 
several different 
ways to teach each 
concept • 



Hd not 
(now hoN 
to teicIT 
reading 

m course 
coayleted. 



Realize that ' 
reading aloud to 
students Is 
necessary* 



NothlngI Course 
forgotten as soon 
as cQii|)1etedl 



Field 

ExpeHenct 
needed* 



Otiier 
activities 
occupied 
tine besides 
just reading 



No practice 
on actual 
students} 
no tin to 

MS 



Had field 
experience.' 



pply 

WS II 



Mhat 
earned. 



College 
students my 
see concept 
easy tihereas 
elementary 
students 
Mould not. 



Field . 
Experience 
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OTP 



COURSCUOkK 



Courses Recoflpomded 
for AddUloii; 



Uhy7 



Courses Recoomnded 
for Peletton 



Why?. 



NoM to recogiilM» evaluate 
and deal mhh learning 
problems (SCO) 



Math mthods course for 
non-Mi th concentration 
Mjors . 

Should be exposed to every 
concentration area at 
least a little. Should 
Include practical 
experience. 



General Sunaarv 

Desire for less special Ixedt 
mre general lied nethods 
courses. * 

Mould like these In concen* , 
t rated area like reading - 
coricentratlon. 

One course (at least) In 
learning problems. 



Currently not required for 
regular education taajors. 
Should be a msti 

All eloMntary teachers must 
teach math whether or not math 
Is their concentration 

At elementary level you have to 
teach all areas and should be 
prepared to do.so. 



EOP 162 



Tests and Neasurements 



Hath and Science Concentre- 
tlon Courses that were 
upper-division In their 
departments (math» biology* 
etc.) 



Covered In all your classes- 
repetitive stuff. (Resume 
writing good* though). 



Somewhat Intei^tlng but 
too sophisticate for our 
level and use. Time could 
have been used better* 

D1dn*t need such coursesxfor 
teaching elementary chili 
Should concentrate on educHlgt 
aspects Instead of pre-med 
20ology» etcl Helped ay 
background In ereOi but 4iot 
ability to t6ach the subject 



To be better prepared for what 
would be used In classroom 
rather than advanced courses 
that would never be used. 
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Non*ltelpful 
Courses Student 
leather P reparation 



Black literature 
(Read African stories) 



Black History 



Black Literature 



Hon-Helpfu^ Aspects 



Did not help n one 
bit In the classroom* 
<a^ not helped me 
handle a child that 
comes from a black 
family* Old not 
do what I had hoped It 
Mould. ^ 



Interesting but not 
applicable* Not 
relevant to teaching. 

Old not understand 
or find Interest In 
any of books read* 



Why7 



tead stories written 
>y black authors t 
>ut did not suggest 
MM to handle a 
black child* 



Focused on history 
of black culture ft 
not today *s black 
Issues* 



Applicable to Your 
Student Teaching? 



I thought the Intent 
was to nake ne aMre 
of cultural differences 
between whites, blacks* 
etc* 
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Suggestions for 
laorovement 



Do not require ethnic studies* 
or If It to be required, make 
It a practical* 



Same as above* 




COUHSCHQHK^'Culturdi Conponants 



Courses Both 
Uelpfyl and 



SOC 344(7) 

Ethnic 

Studies 



Child 

Development 



llelpful Aspects 



KnM history of 
various ethnic groups 
(i.tf, t when and why 
Cinco de Hayo Is 
celebrated) • 
Background for several 
ethnic groups. 

Black and Chlcano 
family life. 



Uhy? 



-p ^- 

Htm know names ind 
dates that will be 
useful during various 
celebrations such 
as Black History 
Honth, tinco de Hayo* 
etc. 

Up' to date Information 



Non**he1pful 
Aspects 



Does not help 
understand 
problems of 
today's children 
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Wiy? 



Applicable 
to Student 
Teaching? 



Schools ask 
IntervleM question 
on subject, so It 
must be Inportant. 



SuqgevtioiiC 
for 

Improvewewt 



would be 
helpful to 
understand 
faiHIy Uft 
Incone, et6. 
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COOPERATING UACHLRS 



o 



I Helpful 



Very helpful-* 

Eosltlve attitude 
ehavlor MnAge<» 
menti lesson 
plan writing. 
Helped build 
long range 
planning skills. 



Positive attitude 
from coop* tchr. 
Gained self- 
confidence. 
Experiences Mere 
not cumulative 
leading to total 
teach i taught 
areas one at a 
time and then 
watched coop, 
teacher talce over 

Good ideas gained 



»ion-He1pfut 



Criticisms towards 
end were very 
piclcy and ruined 
student teacher^ 
self-concept. 
(Coop, teacher was 
having personal 
problems and may 
have brought them 
Into her profession* 
a1 experience). 



Teacher missed a Tot 
of school. Had to 
take over with 
substitute teacher. 



Adequate Model? 
Why? 



At firstt yes. But as 
student teacher took 
more responslblTUy In 
classroomi she became 
extremely critical and' 
bTamed student teacher 
for problems that 
occurred even when coop, 
teacher was In charge* 
Expected s.t. to be abTe 
to do things that coop, 
teacher could not 40 
herself. 

Toward end of expeHence, 
student teacher did not 
valw coop, teacher^ 
coaments. 

'^Excellent** model. 



YeSg co^p<f ed to second 
semester model 1 but 
still couTd have been 
much better* 



QuaTlfled to have 
Student Teacher? 



No. 



Yes. 



No» did not have 
enough of her own 
experience (was her 
4th year to teach). 
Too Involved with 
personal 11fe« 

••Almost yes.* 



Regular 
feedback? 



DeflnlteTy 
test 



Beginning^ 
yes. Later, 
Tess regular 



Suggestloni 
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COOPLRATIWG TEACHERS 



Level 



Second 
Tine 



Only S, T, 
Experience 
2nd 6r4de) 



Helpful 



Very positive 
dttltude (esp. 
compared to 
supervisor) « 



Cooperating teacher 
1H<fiot aliOM any 
after-lPchool tine 
to talk ulth %A. 



Sat doim and 
talked about 
Individual kids' 
problems » what 
to look fort 
etc. before 
entering class** 
room. 

Went over lesson 
plans In advance. 
Observes and then 

7 Ives feedback 
sU down and 
talk about It) 



Non-Helpful 



Non enoudh feedback* 
Have no Idea which 
direction to go from 
here. Teacher too 
Involved In other 
non«school act1v1« 
ties. No opport4in* 
Ity to write lesson, 
ilans. 



Adequate Hodel? 
Why? 



No, very Inconsistent 
In actions. None of 
her own ''tried and 
proven** methods since 
she has very little 
experience of her own. 
Provided few written 
materials. Ideas • etc. 
Not making s.t. work 
very hard. 

Yes (even though she 
lost temper at times* 
with the class). 



No. **She*s not telling 
me anything. ** Having 
to follow model of 
supervisor and old hluh 
school teachers i etc J 
Ha vino to be ay own 
model i' Does not take 
enough Interest In 
<he school Itself. . 
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Qualified to have 
Student Teacher? 



No, very little 
experience! (this 
was only 2nd year 
to teach). 



Yes. 



Qual1f1ed--Yes 
Would want another 
s.t. to have her*^ 
NO. 



Regular 
Feedback? 



Ye$> on 
a weekly 
basis (at 
least). 



Yest almost 
on a dally 
basis. 



to I Had only 
received one 
i^rl tten 
observation 
to date of 
taping. 



Suggestions 



Have supervisor 
observe coop, 
teacher In 
classroom so 
that S.T. has 
Idea of Aether 
she should be 
following coop, 
teacher^ s exaople 
or not. 
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CONKNIS ur SEMINARS WITH SUPERVISORS 



Scheduled Meekly meeting 
tine 



ta^icv covered 



(tCE) 



(rieiiienfdry) 



•**Generd1 Concensus*** 



Helpful for Student Teaching 



Discussion with school nurse on 

Sol Ides and procedures, 
Iscusslon with AISD Interviewer* 
Discussion with crisis Intervention 
specialist. (SCO) 

Uell planned: Supervisor gave s.t* 
choice of topics to be covered. 
Learned about those things that 
were of Interest, not useless 
Inforaatlon. 

Handouts Included. 

Student teachers decided which 
topics to cover* Seminars well- 
structured. 



Very open (Invited s,t. to lunch, 
etc.). Seminar opening with 15 
min, of sharing Ideas, experiences, 
etc. OUcussed behavior problems 
and possible solutions (specific). 
Handouts Included. Time well spent. 

Well planned. Helpful* 
Handouts and advice rendered were 
•really good.* 



Non-Helpful for Student Teaching 



Not always necessary, but since they 
are required, we still meet. Mere 
helpful at beginning, but became a 
waste of time* 



Use time for Indlv. 
conferences with 
supervisor. 



(graduate student 
supervisor) 



While helpful, they take time away from 
other activities such as talking with 
cooperating tmachers , etc. 

Supervisor seems to put little time 1nt(|(faculty 
planning them. Supervisor was often 
out of town and seminars not held. 
Tends to cover losson plans only} no 
topic discussions. Consist of picking 
up or turning In lesson plans«-lS min.l 



Su j<^est1ons 



(graduate studeht 
supervisor) 



^ member 
supervisor) 



(faculty member 
supervisor) 
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COWTCNTS OF SEHINARS WITH SUPERVISORS 



SHhject/ltem 


Helpful for Student Teachlna 


Non-Helpful for Student Teachino 


Sugqestiona 


SMilMr topics 




• 
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Panel discussion 
of first year 
teachers, other 
teachers, etc. 

plscusslen on *The 
First Heek of 
School." HoM to 
get children Into 
routine of your 
classrooM. 

"Planning Your 
ClassrooM." 



I 
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QUAUTV OF GUIDANCE AND SUPERVISION 
PROVIDED BY UNIVERSITY SUPERVISORS 



feedbdck 
Session 



Feedback 
Session 



3-way 



Feedback 
Session 



3 -way 



Subject/ I tew 



Individual 30-m1nute 
session 



Quicks lO-mlnute session 



Helpful 



Advice on thiiigs to work on* 
Supervisor first caioe as 
scheduledt then came unexpect- 
ed1y--«h1ch was good (although 
nerve racking I) « 
Both positive and negative 
points madet but always with 
positive attitude Uken. 

Student teacher was 'let In* 
on what was discussed between 
cooperating teacher and super* 
visor. 

Pointed out both good and 
bad points, but both In a 
positive manner. Very helpful. 
Supportive and helpful when 
cooperating teacher absent. 

Played mlddl^-man (supervisor) 
but was ready to take s.t.*s 
s1de« 



Non^Helpful 



Prior student teaching 
experience lacked this 
quality) made student 
teacher feel like a 
child. 



A lot of negative feeling 
expressed. Hardly ever 
around. . 

Suggestions do not ^ 
appear helpfuU 



Cooperating teacher^s 
feellnos are being hurt; 
supervisor never talks 
directly to her. Ques- 
tioned cooperating teacher 
evaluation of s.t. 



(Supervlsors-ograduate 
students) . 



(Supervlsoro-facul ty 
member) 



(Supervisor-- faculty) 
Supervisor needs to be 
exposed to classroom 
s1tuat1on-«her experience 
has been with small 
groups (M) children. 
Mould like to see that 
her suggestions do. In 
fact, iMrk In the class* 
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Ql^ALITY OF GUIOANCe AND SUPERVISION 
PROVIDEO BY UNIVERSITY SUPERVISORS 



in 

Ml 



Feedback 
Session 



3-way 



Subject/ 1 tern 



Not done Indlvldualiyi 
feedback form used. 
(Specific quesltons can 
be addressed In person) 
Discussions not on regular 
basis* 



Helpful 



Some suggestions given on form 
are helpfuK 
Positive attitude* 
Individual feedback forms were 
discussed In front of oroup 
at semlnart thus allowing 
exposure to a variety of 
problems and their solutions. 



Open communication lines between 
all three persons. 
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Non.Helpful 



Supervisor has SED lMcic> 
ground and tends to 
focus on Individual 
problem; does not see 
class as a whole* 
Oo not feel that enough 
tine Is spent on Indivi- 
dual feedback discussions. 

Cooperating teacher not 
helpful; Mould not 
give mich Infomatlon. 
Supervisor could not 
elicit opinions from 
coop, teacher. 



Suggestions 
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FIELD CXPERIENCES 
Prior to StiNfi^nt TMchlfig 



Helpful 



Harmful 



HoM affected your 
student teaching 



Adequate/Enou^? 
Explain 



Hon much? 



Confidence gained 



Obt^ervation 
•nd reading 
concentra- 
tion 

Observation 
•nd 

PEO 350E 



Observation 
only 



learned a lot of 
classroom Mnagemnt 
in PEO. Confidence 
gained for ob$erva«- 
tton level. 



Teacher was very 
helpful and enjoyable. 
A lot of bulletin 
board wrk; little 
Interaction with 
ki ]$• but MS In 
classrooai the whole 
time. Built a positive 
attitude* 



Only prepared for one 
grade level (6th) 



"Good* '^reat'' 
*The more you* re out 
in the c1a8sroom» the 
better you are.* 
\.. the more confident 
yoM are." 



*I wish Pd have had 
more.* 



Very confident after 
observation, with 
resptct to tame grade 
level. Scared at 
prospect of working 
with another (younger) 
grade level. 

Gained positive att1« 
tude. feel very 
comfortable with c>a$s. 
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She had a total of 4 
SMiesters In field exp.— 
2 student teaching plus 
2 others (-4) 
"I don't thini I would 
have felt the Vay I feel 
noM If I didn't have the 
extra t.t. and Intern." 

Uas never given opportun* 
Ity to enter c1aisroo« 
and Interact iritii stud* 
ents. 

Mould like to have had 
more experience. with 
younger children In 
f1e1d(w1th respect to 
subject matter asp.). 



Mould have liked more 
actual teaching time 
(as opposed to just 
talkino or helping time) 
prior to s.t. 



2 semesters: . 
1 reading conceiA 

Internship 
1 observation 



1 semester each 



1 semester each 



1 semester 



^ ^ PRESERVICe SCHOOL INVOLVEMENT 
Student Teaching & Field Experiences 



Type of Schoo* 
Involvement 



Kindergarten 
student teaching 
(had previously 
observed kinder.) 



First grade 
student teaching 



Observation, 6th gr 
(active partlclpa* 
tion) 

Student Teacher/ 
2nd grade 



Observation 
(passive participa- 
tion) 

Student Teaching 



Positive Aspects 



Supportive supervisor 
Supportive school 



/ 



Uarm cooperating teacher. Concentrated 
on positive aspects of student teacher's 
actions firsts criticisms later. 



Close relationship ulth cooperating 
teacher. 



Were asked to provide biographical sketch* 
Hands«*on. 

Got lots of Ideas for games. 
Good relationship Mith supervisor. 
Supervisor gave valuable Input. 
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Negative Aspects 



Young cooperating teacher, 
Old not get along mil. 
Cooperating teacher very 
critical and caused her 
(student teacher) to lose 
confidence. 



Had requested higher 
grade and felt unpre- 
pared for 2nd grade* 



Not enough participation; 
was not prepared for 
student teaching. 

Cooperating teacher set 
In her Mys. Tends to 
give her opinions wHhout 
reasons or analyxatlon. 
Little feedback (only 1 
written one). Lack of 
communication. 



How University 
could have helped? 



Discussions with 
supervisor weren't 
much help. Coop, 
teacher should 
have been advised 
of student teachers 
competence earlier. 
More preparation 
In methods classes. 



Methods courses 
too speclallxed 
for particular level; 
had planned on 6th 
grade and had too 
re«work for 2nd 
grade completely. 



Suggestions 
for cooperatlna 
teachers and 
public school 



Interview with 
student teachef. 
cooperating 
teacher t etc« 
prior to enterroa 
classroom. 
Cooperating 
teacher needs 
to realixe that 
student teacher 
win not be her 
own carbon copv 
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PRCSERVICE SCHOOL INVOLVEHENT 
Student Teaching & Field tKoerlences 



Type of School 
involvement 



Observation 
(Active part1c1pa« 
tlon) 



Student Teaching 



Obsprvatlon 
(632E) 



Student Teaching 
(IS 3rd grade 
children) 
Requl ar 



Student Teach Ing* 
SFD (8 children) 



Positive Aspects 



Active participation. 



Cooperating teacher '^nlce'^ 



Opportunity to teach reading was helpful. 
Saw the way I did not nant to teach. 



Was exposed to behavior problems (mild). 
Cooperating teacher open to s. teacher *s 
Ideas. 

Cooperating teacher gave regular feedback. 
(Including helpful » constructive critic 
cism and positive reinforcement.) 



Had to share experience 
with another observer. 



Negative Aspects 



Provide each observe! 
ilth owi cooperating 
tedchef-«same itflth 
student teacher. 
Sharing decreases 
Impact of experience 



Having to share experlena 
with observation $tudent. 
Have been put In charge 
of observer and don*t 
feel qualified to be In 
such a position. 
Minimal guidance provided. 



Poor "^teacher** as cooper-^ 
atlng teacher (nice 
person^ but poor teacher) 
Children were afraid of 
cooperating teacher. 
Mould have liked more 
guidance on how to teach 
areas besides reading. 



Was not forwamed of 
special student problems. 
Had to learn a lot of 
things *on ay own.* 



How University 
could have helped? 



Supervisor was very 
^telpful. 



Suggestions 
for cooperating 
teachers and 
public school 



Cooperating 
teacher has only 
been teaching 
two years«»not 
enough experlerCft 
(has not prepateii 
unltSt Inconsisi*' 
tent discipline 
etc.). 



Bidgraphlcal 
sketch or Intei^* 
view prior to 
entering class* 
room. Would 
also like to kroi 
background of 
cooperating toMM 
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Appendix E 

Identification of Teaching Skills for Reading Tables 
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VI 


5 



I. 


Planning 


II. 


Management of Student Conduct 


UI. 


Instructional Organization and Development 


IV. 


Presentation of Subject Matter 


V. 


Evaluation 


VI. 


Personal and Professional Qualifications 
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